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SECTION OF THE TUNNEL, WITH 4 SIDE VIEW OF THE SHIKLD. 


We resume our description of this important away. The river svon made its way into 
Work, from page 387, vol. xxviii. of the the Tunnel, forming, at first, a trausparent 
Mirror, No. 809. curtain between the shield and the brick- 
; The progress of the Work was now destined work. Every exertion made to oppose it 
to be stopped. On the 12th of May, while proved fruitless, and the river soon after 
the polings in front of several were filled the Tunnel; this: irruption taking 
being removed, the ground made its way at place on the 18th of May, 1827. 

the top of ten frames in succession. One of | On examining the hole with the diving 
the top cells, in particular, was filled several bell, the structure was ascertained to be per- 
times ; but, by an expeditious move, and the fectly sound, and the shield, to all a 
intrepidity of one of the miners, the ground ance, undisturbed. The repairs were imme- 
was secured, and the work was brought for- diately proceeded with by means of clay in 
ward. In advancing one of the middle bags, armed with small, hazel rods: al 





frames, a shovel and hammer which had 3,000 tons of this filling, with some other 

y Cute, been missing, were found in the way of it, soil, were required to close the hole, or rather 
mary & having descended at least 18 feet into the ae ich was found to exceed 38 feet 
M > in depth. 
ry 2 Notwithstanding the loose state of the At this period of the proceedings, many ' 
ry, aod ground, the shield had gradually gained hundred projects were sent to the directors : 
nye under a more substantial covering, whem or to the engineer, but none were found ap- re 
Socivties several vessels, coming in at a late tide, plicable to the case. 

and moored just over the head of the Tunnel, where On June 21st, the Tunnel was sufficiently 


no vessel had moored since the docks had clear of water to be entered; and, by the 

been opened to the trade. It resulted from middle of August, the soil which had been 

this obstruction to the stream, that thuse sub- driven into the arches was completely re- 

stances which protected the softer ground moved. The structure was quite sound ; 

from the action of the tides were washed but, owing to the settlement of the new 
Vou xxix. N 326 
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ground, augmented too by the weight of the 
water, the frames were found separated at 
the head, the chain that united them having 
iven way. Nothing can convey so just an 
idea of the impetuosity of the irruption, 
as the state in which the invert of the arch 
was found. There the brickwotk was reduced 
by nearly one-half of its thickness, as if it 
had been battered with cannon-balls of 
small calibre; and, at the thickest part of 
the foundation, a hole was open, as if made 
the fall of a 14-inch shell. Some beard 
pieces of casting belonging to the shield h 
disa) Brat but they were found afterwards 
fi riven into the ground by a powerful 
ram. In consequence of the continued de- 
pression of the newly-made ground, moving 
too in an oblique direction, several further 
ruptures took place in’ the frames, with 
as loud as cannon-shots. The men 
were not, however, dismayed even at the sen- 
sible movement of the ; and, although 
the frames were separated by more than 2 ft. 
at the head, the arches experienced no de- 
rangement whatever, This state of things 
afforded the strongest proof of the efficiency 
of Mr, Brunel’s system of constantly protect- 
ing, as much as possible, every part of the 
soil during the excavation, and finishing the 
structure in the most solid manner as it 
proceeded. The work was now resumed 
and extended brit feet beyond the first irrup- 
tion ; and, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which this additional portion was ef- 
fected, with a shield so very much weakened 
and so much out of order, no part of the 
structure has been more substantially com- 
pleted than these fifty feet, which brought 
the whole to the middle of the low water. 
Early in January, 1828, in consequence 
principally of the interruption which had 
taken place during the preceding week’s 
holidays, the ground had become looser than 
before. Qn the morning of the 12th, in 
particular, the greatest precautions became 
necessary against imminent danger. The 
men were ordered out in time, except three, 
whom Mr. Brunel, jun., selected to remain 
with him. Every exertion was made to op- 
pose the mass of earth, but the ground 
swelled and rolled in, being followed instantly 
by a large body of water. The rush was so 
violent.as to force the man, on the s 
where the burst took place, out of the frame 
of the shield on to the timber stage behind ; 
but-he: escaped. Then suddenly, as Mr. 
Brunel was directing the three other men how 
to-escape, the ground burst in like a voleanie 
irruption, with a tremendous crash. At this 
moment, the agitation of the air by the rush 
of: the water was so great as to extinguish 
all the:lights, and the water had gained the 
height of the middie of the men’s waists. 
Through ‘this total darkness, Mr. Brunel 
stiuggied on, and the rush of the water car- 
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ried him up the shaft. The three men, who 
had been knocked down with Mr. Brunel 
were, however, unable to extricate themselves, 
and were lost ; as were also three others, who, 
it is'concluded, must have been the victims 
of their own imprudence and curiosity, as 
they had not been detained in the work. 

is second irruption, being still more 
sudden and formidable than the first, occa- 
sioned the apprehension that this singular 
Work, which had excited ‘so much interest, 
not Me Ba England, but*on the Continent, 
might abandoned. The obstacle ‘was, 
however, removed by the same means as 
heretofore. No less than 4,060 tons of soil, 
chiefly clay in bags, were required to fill the 
chasm, and effect & substantial covering : the 
Tunnel was cleared of water, and upon re- 
entering it, the structure was found in a 
satisfactory state, and perfectly sound. 

Subsequently to this irruption, such waa 
the desire to see the Work completed, that 
several hundred plans were tendered for filling 
up the cavity, as well as for preventing future 
accidents. 

The funds of the Company being now. too 
low to proceed with the Work, an Act of Par- 
liament was obtained for raising, by way of 
loan, the money required for its completion. 
The sum to be borrowed under this. act. is 
limited to 200,000/.; but, it was estimated 
that only half this sum would .be wanted. 
The proptietors met on May 11, and. te- 
solved, that the Tunnel having been com- 
pleted to the extent of 600 feet from the 
shaft at Rotherhithe, and there remaining 
only 350 feet to arrive at low water mark, 
near Wapping, they received with satisfaction 
and confidence the expressed opinion of Mr, 
Brunel, that the Tunnel might be completed. 
Notwithstanding this confidence, the sub- 
scription to the loan proceeded but slowly; 
and, on July 5, a public meeting was con- 
vened for raising the sum required by volun- 
tary subscription, and the contributions ex- 
— 5,0004 

Engraving prefixed to. this r 
shows a longitudinal roaias of about 40 ft 
of the Tunnel, with a side view of the shield, 
and the miners as well as the bricklayers. at 
work. The sketch represents also the moving 
stage, with two floors, used by the miners to 
throw theregh, for removal, the earth they 
excavate ; and where the bricks, cement, and 
other materials are placed in readiness for the 
bricklayers. Towards the head and fout of 
the shield is also shown the position of the 
horizontal screws, a pair-of which: being ‘at- 
tached to each of the divisions, and turned 
so as to press against the brickwork, is 
usedta push each division forward. 


pentane 257. 
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EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 
(To the Editor.) 


In the Mirror, No. 823, P 137, is an ex- 
tract from the Travels of Captuin Scott, re- 
lating the feuts of the West African juggler ; 
in which it appears to me that Captain Scott 
is himself under a delusion, in mistaking a 
natural effect for an imaginary one, and then 
necessarily tracing it to an unnatural cause, 
I cannot. conceive that even the weakest 
mind, however much inclined towards super- 
stition, could be operated upon in the man- 
ner which he supposes. I shall endeavour 
briefly to recapitulate the leading facts, 
and then offer a probable solution of the 
mystery. 

The first experiment was made upon a 
boy of 14 years of age. The magician 
commenced his operations by writing some 
lines on a piece of paper, then cutting them 
into slips, and finally consigning one or more 
of these slips to the flames. These acts I 
consider as neither more nor less than at- 
tempts to work upon the credulity of the 
spectators, by whom he was. surrounded, 
and thus prepare them for an easy reception 
of the mysterious, He then placed a piece 
of ‘paper, marked with hieroglyphics, be- 
neath the skullcap of the youth, in such a 
manner as to cust a shade over his eyes, 
thus preventing him, in Captain Scott’s 
words, ‘from looking up:” this done, 
muttering an unintelligible grrgon, he pro- 
ceeded to draw a variety of figures upon the 
boy’s hand, und then very gravely emptied 
the contents of the ink-bottle into it, form- 
ing a pool; he then — the boy's head 
within a few inches of his hand, and com- 
manded him to be all attention, and state 
if he saw anything. The dreadful incanta- 
tion proceeded ; all was horror; yet the 
lad, though trembling, declared his senso- 
rium to be unimpressed by any vision of an 
unearthly character ; he saw, in fact, naught 
but his own black face reflected on the ink, 
and self-esteem was too prevailing a passion 
in his heart, to lead him to associate with 
that any idea of his satanic majesty. The 
conjuror affirmed the boy to be prodigiously 
stupid; ** the boy thus spurred into intelli- 

ce,” remarks Captain Scott, announced 
that he beheld ¢ a little boy ’’ (no allusion 
to his own suble reflection): “ and what,” 
said the conjuror, with well feigned eager- 
ness, ‘¢ does he hold in his hand ?—is there 
not a flag ?”—* Yes, sir,” rejoined the 
youth; and thus, says Captain Scott, he 
was led to assert by degrees that he saw 
seven flags, the sultan’s coach, an army, 
and a variety of other things. All this, 
Captain Scott traces to mental delusion, 
produced by an‘ excited imagination predis- 
posed to superstition. 

The last trial of the necromancer’s skill 
was upon a young lady, eo of the 
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absurdity of the juggle,’’ and resolutely 
predisposed, to withstund the power of un 
excited imagination. She, however, to the 
joy of the magician, and amazement of the 
company and of her friends, declared that 
under the all-potent spell of the mighty 
master of the awfully mysterious, she saw 
divers figures! In vain did the company 
pour forth its logic, to convince her that all 
was a delusion. She continued steadfast us 
a rock amidst the dashing of waves; again 
and again did she avow the infallibility of 
her optic powers. At last, anticipating 
saat 3, the final wreck of all her reasoning 

faculties in the deep ocean of positive insa- 
nity, she was, by her disconcerted friends, 
withdrawn, to argue the merits of the case 
rationally, apart from the sphere of magical 
influence. 

I now offer my solution as an apology for 
the obstinacy of the young lady. The 
shade over the eyes of the lad had marked 
upon it the figures which the juggler intend- 
ed the boy to perceive, and the pool of ink 
was the mirror in which these figures were 
to be reflected. The lad, however, (at first,) 
though his nose was pushed nearly into the 
jetty pool, failed to recognise the reflections 
there existing, and this accounted for his 
being a stupid fellow; afterwards, he was 
intelligent enough. The young Indy, from 
the commencement was more fortunate, 
and perceived the reflections, yet lacking a 
matured understanding, (for it is remarked 
that from all such impertinent creatures the 
magician ever shrunk amazed,) she failed to 
trace the positive effect to its rational source. 

C. 








The Paturalist. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


Vi. “ Ant,’ at the end of James Wilson’s 
Treatise on Entomology, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, p. 303, &c. 

The article in question is signed Y, and 
why not with an additional Y? it would 
then have been ¢00 wise for any entomologist. 
About the fifth line, the following words 
occur: “The aucients, indeed, have often 
noticed the habits and economy of ants, but 
their accounts are at all times deficient in 
accuracy,” &c, “ Great mistakes have 
vailed even in later times, from the circum. 
stance of the /arve of ants bearing a resem. 
blance to grains of corn.’’ In the first’ place, 
the writer is no out-door naturalist, of even 
learned in orismology ; whoever termed ove, 
larve ? Passing by this mistake, letus 
ceed. — Why the old story of Herodotus 


adopted by Pliny, respecting “ white ants as 
large as wolves, whore colour was the same 
as cats, and whose winter occupation cor. 
sisted in digging up gold,”’ is introduced into 
this article, is difficult to conjecture. It dueg 
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appear that the article was to be piquant, 
and that Y believes the white ants to belong 
pea ee tera, which is:an _— as 

are decidedly Neuropterous. In refe- 
rence to the bess quotation, Iam inclined 
to think that the ancients studied the eco- 
nomy of insects more closely than the moderns; 
and if Y denies that ants store up provisions, 
ptr to the a of = = 
t ical: Society, correction. s for 
the remarks of Gould and Bonnet, they may 
be well enough as far as they relate to Euro- 
pean ants; but, certainly, they do not apply 
to Sersp of warmer climates. ere are a few 
other passages which require observation :— 
‘* Ants appear to be ineapable of emitting 
sounds ;’’ this is questionable: and “ that 
there is no evidence that they possess the 
sense of hearing,” I believe to be only an 
assertion copied from others. “ Some spe- 
cies of ants collect ft ents of leaves, bark, 
straw, &c., with which they construct more 
permanent vests than others.” Certainly not 
80 permanent as the black ants of our oak 
trees, which have been known to endure fi 
years. There are some other points whic 
should’ be noticed in this article, published 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a con- 
tribution certainly not worthy of so ‘splendid 
a worx.—Scoricus eT Enromo.oaicus. 


THE WAKE-ROBIN, (4rum maculatum.) 


Tus tuberous roots of that common plant the 
wake-robin, called also lords and ladies, or 
cows and calves, are, when fresh, acrid and 
dangerous; “but when dried,” says Dr. 
Johnston, “ they afford a wholesome, nutri- 
tious flour fit for making bread, and sold for 
that purpose in great abundance at Wey- 
mouth, and in the Portland Island. This 
flour is sometimes called ‘ Portland sago ;’ 
and Dr. Withering says, it forms also the 
* Cypress Powder,’ sold at a high price, and 
undoubtedly, a good and innocent cosmetic.”’ 
—(Flora of Berwick-upon-Tweed, i., 206.) 
J. H. 





ZOOLOGY OF PARAGUAY. 


Tuovau the woods are infested with noxious 
animals, few of them venture to measure 
their strength with man. The tiger, as they 
call it, or onea, is the fiercest. He comes 
down, Mr. Maw says, to hunt for turtle, 
and turns them on their backs before he 
commences his feast ; “ after which he makes 
a.meal and, goes away, leaving the remain- 
der.as provision for, future occasions.” The 
alligator, he.was, repeatedly told, is so much 
afraid.of, the tiger, that submits. to be 
hauled out, of, the water, and to be devoured 
without making the least resistance, or.even 
attempting to. move. He also tells us, that 
the larger species of onea wil) attack. men; 
and. having, once; tasted. human flesh. aud 
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blood, returns to hunt for more; and, Mr. 
Southey has a long and very interesting 
note upon this in his Zale of Paraguay, 
a beautiful poem, including many exquisite 
pictures of South American scenery and 
manners.’ Enormous serpents infest: the 
lakes, but the stories of them seein too mar- 
vellous to be credited. Mr. Maw does not 
credit the many romantic stories of these 
demons of the lakes, but Mr. Smyth testifies 
to the accounts given of- immense serpents 
in the neighbourhood of the Amazon ; and 
M. de la Condamine was assured that the 
lake serpents were from twenty-five to thirty 
feet long, and more than a foot in diameter. 
Wild boars go in numerous herds, sometimes 
not less than a hundred, and sloths are 
found of huge magnitude; but the 

animal is the ¢apir or ania, which grows to 
the size of an ox, and, like the hippopota- 
mus, can live either on land or in the water. 
These woods abound with curassows, vul- 
tures, eagles, parrots, parroquets, and to’ 

(? toucans ;) orioles, too, are plentiful, all ex- 
hibiting a beautiful and brilliant: plumage 
which is so general among South American 
birds; but though the notes of a few species 
are soft and plaintive, the pe ane utter loud 
and harsh screams,’ and very few, if any, 
have an agreeable song. — Quarterly Re- 
view, Sept., 1836, p. 27. J.H.F. 





SALUBRITY OF ELTHAM. 

Euruao is situated on risin ound - 

dually ascending from Lee, hig the ee 

stratum is a loose gravel on a thick bed of 

white sand, on which the town is built, The 

rapid descent of the surface water, and the 

absorption of the soil, may in some degree 

account for the remarkable healthiness of 
this situation; but there is another cause 
which must have much to do with the modi- 

fying of diseases, more particularly those of 
the vital organs. Eltham is screened by 
Shooter’s Hill and the great woods, extend- 
ing along that elevated line of country, from 
the north and east winds and the damp, the 
vapours of the Thames, and the clouds im- 
pregnated with the smoke of. London, and 
attracted by that noble, river under certain 
circumstances. It isa remarkable fact that 
the observations in ancient times of the 
purity of the air of Eltham, and of its being 
considered a desirable station: for delicate 
people, have been confirmed on every occa- 
sion of epidemics. Consumption is a disease 
oxida known amongst its inhabitante.. The 
cholera never made its arance amongst 
them, although Eltham wes particularly 
exposed from. the two great.rouds, Dover 
and Maidstone, passing through. the parisb, 
and. its having, casusl cases. brought into the 
workhouse, which is situated in; the, centre 
of the town,.. Queen, Elizabeth was sent to 
Eltham,, when young,, to tuke. her. airings 
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by the recommendation of her physicians, and posed, a very limited and extremely elemen- 
delicate persons for centuries have been sent tery course only is contemplated, and'in some 
from London, to regain their health from a true statement: of their scope and funda- 
the reputed salubrious state of the air in mental principles in the form of an ocea- 





thut district.— Morning Advertiser, January 
27; 1837. J.H.F 





Potes of a Reaver. 


SIR J.. HERSCHEL ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


sional lecture, might suffice. For example, 
the course of political economy might 

confined to the reading of a single elemen- 
tary volume of moderate extent, such as, for 
exumple, the admirable.‘ Conversations,” 
by Mrs. Marcet. In Ethica, a subject of 
chief importance, some standard work (such 





“fanidvof the Institution will support, I would the colony, can be i 
"Sbeerve, 


(Concluded frum page 166.) as Paley’s Moral Philosophy,) might be dis- 
Or the purely abstract departments of tributed over time so as to pervade the whole 
study, I shall say little, as I do not see how duration of each pupil’s frequenting the in- 
the mathematical course actually established stitution. For the study of natural history, 
in the college can well be amended, except the proximity of the Museum offers great 
in eo far as the introduction of new branches advantages. An occasional visit to that col- 
of phyaicul science into the course of instruc- lection would form an excellent comment 
tion, would nuaturiilly lead to a greater devel- on whatever outline of animated nature might 
opementand detail of its applications,tothose be put into the hands of the junior classes. 
cr which admit them in a form not too The best mode of disposing of the subject 
ifficult—at the expense, perhaps, of some of jurisprudence would perhaps be by lecture 
sacrifice of more abstruce and technical but on a very limited scale. A few lectures 
points. also on the useful arte—engineering and 
In what is said I would not be understood manufactures, might, perhaps, satisfy all the 
as advocuting a merely utilitarian course of requisites of the occasion. 
instruction. Something must be conceded rawing should, of course, be taught by 
to ornament and elegance. The influence a drawing-master, and paid for as an extra; 
of a tincture of elegant literature, early im- but the principles of perspective should be 
bided, on the tastes and habits of after life ia included in the course of geometry. The 
far‘ too important to be lost sight of. The physical sci those especiully which 
churms of well-chosen poetry, for instance, most require experimental elucidation (as 
learnt in youth, takes so strong « hold on the all do, more or less), could hardly be taught 
imagination, and connect 80 many pleasing adequately otherwisethan by a regular course 
aasociations with the memory of, youthful of lectures. As a single elementary com- 
studies, that it would be a very erroneous pendium of physical science, I know nothing 
stem which would banish them as super- comparable to the “Phyzics’’ of Dr. Arnot; 
duous. Still the selection should be cau- but without the elucidation which experi- 
tiously made, with reference to the matter mental lectures afford, the study of this, or 
as well as to the language. It is not easy any other work must be insufficient to com- 
to say on what defensible grounds the feeble municate distinct and satisfactory notions. 
Pastorals of Virgil, or the whinir.g love-let- No provision, however, (I believe,) exists 
ters’ and wild extravagancies of Ovid, are for any such course, and as no one can be 
erally selected as the avenues by which expected, or indeed ought, in justice, to be 
fhe temple of the Latin Muse is to be ap- suffered to perform so extensive a task gra- 
jroached, when there is en easy Latin tuitously, there is no course open but one of 
or the beginner, joined with pleasing narra- the following, or a combination of then 
tive and far loftier and more poetical diction all: — 
to be found in the ZEneid, or made the vehi- Ist, To establish one or two lecturing 
le for the soundest good sense, the noblest professorships, with salaries from the funds 
sentiments, ‘and the most stirling wit in of the institution; 
Horace. But the consideration of these — 2ndly, To provide for their support by 
subjects would lead to a dissertation on clas- fees from the pupils ; 
tical literature. 1 will only observe that — 3rdly, To apply to the public for support 
neither in the study of the German nor the by subscription ; 
Latin languages would J begin with poetical | And, lustly, to apply to Government for 
8 assistance 





"In ‘advocating so considerable a range of — That any, or all of these modes, indepen- 
inetraction as T have done, it may be reason- dent of the last, would prove permanently 
‘ably asked—how is it to be accomplished? _ sufficient, is much to be doubted. But no 
"Without descending into a detail of each worthier or more truly useful application of 
yedt’s work, or of the ke ae om in which a portion of the public treasure than for the 
‘the’seVeral items ure to be dietributed among muintenance of a high standard of educa- 
‘fhe fimited ‘number of professors whom the tion, in at least one point, the metropolis of 
magined—supposing 
) that ‘in many of the subjects pro- such’ an‘ application ‘made, and successfal. 
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‘The professor or professors, being appointed 
and salaried by Government, it would 
devolve upon the resident masters of the col- 
lege to enforce the attendance of their 
classes (for which no payment should be re- 
quired), to aid their progress by a course of 
reading, ee and retrospective, and 
to estimate their proficiency by public and 
private examination. 

But in that case I would by no means 
confine the benefit of the lectures within the 
walls of the institution. The doors of the 
lecture-room should be thrown open, not 
only to the pupils, but to the public in ge- 
neral, on payment of a small fee in aid of the 

rofessor’s salary. This would have several 

ighly beneficial effects: Ist, The augmen- 
tation of his income would be a motive to 
the professor to render his lectures intelligi- 
ble and attractive. 2nd, It would afford an 
opportunity to many adult persons, trades- 
men and others, to acquire knowledge of a 
kind which must be useful to themselves, 
and have a direct tendency to develope the 
internal resources of the colony. 3rdly, It 
would probably furnish to many an attractive 
counteractive of intemperate and idle habits, 
which muinly grow out of the absence of 
some object of interest enough to engage 
the attention. 4thly, It would afford to 
parents and relations of the pupils an autho- 
rized and no way invidious epyeaenty of 
witnessing in person the actual process of 
instruction to which they are subjected. 
Lastly, but not of least importance, should 
any unforeseen circumstance, such as want 
of funds, occur, to suspend for a time, or 
permanently to cripple the efficiency of the 
institution itself, the lecturing professors 
being entirety or chiefly supported from 
without, and independent us (in this view of 
the subject) they would be of its internal 
arrangements, would still continue to per- 
form their duties, so that the public instrac- 
tion, though grievously wounded (as it must 
be, by any event, so much to be deprecated) 
would not be entirely annihilated, and a ral- 
lying point would always be preserved for 
a reconstruction of a more extended system, 
whenever the ne@&ssary means should be 
forthcoming. 

I will here recapitulute the heads of the 
several branches of instruction I have above 
endeiivoured to'recommend. 


Laneuaces.—Latin aud German, Greek Alphabet 
and Vocabulury,—French, extra. 
Hrsrory.—l. Ancient Gieek, Roman, ae ag 
2, Modern—chiefly those of England a 
Holland; E nd G 1 in less 





; pean a 
Natvrat History.—1. General subdivisions of 
Organic Nature. i 
2. Particular History of the more remarkable 
Animals and Vegetables. 
Grooxarny.— 1. al—Aneciént and Moderu. 
9. Physical—1l. Form of the Earth——2. Traces 
of its former condition,—3, Natural Sub- 
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divisions — 4. Climates.—5. Atmosphere. 
Winds. Seas. Tides. 

Paysica Scizncs.—Mechanics, including Hydro- 
statics, &e. Astronomy. Chemistry. Op- 
tics, &e. 

N. B. The climate is kably fi ble for 
Optical Lectures, which might be splendid 
and most attractive. 

¢ the Steam Engine com saultive and Horticulture, 
oO team e ure a orticulture. 
Draftmauship (extra.) 

Socrat Re.ations.—Ethics. Jurisprudence. Po- 
litical Economy. 

Matuemartics.—Arithmetic. Geometry. Analysis. 
Applicatious. 

Inpvctive Paitosopay. — Novum Organum of 
Bacon, omitting his specimen of the applicatiou of 
his own principles tu the Nature of Heat. 

A few brief remarks on the subject of 
public examinations may not be irrevelant, 
and I should certainly not have hazuarded 
them had I not been requested by you to 
stute my impressions us to what may prove 
of benefit to the objects of the institution 
prospectively ; and it is in the spirit of that 
request, and without the slightest wish to 
criticize any thing which I have observed in 
the only examination at which I have had 
the honour to be present, that I do so. 

First, then, I think it would de desirable 
that some portion of the examination of the 
senior classes should be conducted in writ- 
ing, and with deliberation, not only in ma- 
thematics but on other subjects. From 
what I have been in the habit of observing 
in such matters, I am disposed to think that 
a combination of written with oral answers, 
is necessary to give an effectual trial to the 
merits of any proficient. 

In the next L grees I would suggest, that 
the number and variety of prizes given may 

uite as easily be too great as too small, and 
that a certain reserve on this point is essen- 
tial to keeping up the value of such distinc- 
tions in general. 

Lastly, I should be disposed to suppress 
altogether # practice which I have observed 
to exist, of the successful candidates for 
prizes returning thanks to their judges. 
There is no distinction which can possibl 
be awarded to a youth at college whic 
ought not to have the immediate effect of 
humbling him in his own sight, and inducing 
him to retire in silence and meditation on 
the share which his own good fortune, or 
the ill-luck or diffidence of his competitors 
may have had in his success—on the numbers 
of questions which might have been prepeurs 
to him, and which he could not have an- 
swered, and on the immeasurable interval 
which still separates him from excellence— 
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as well as in forming inward resolves, to let. 


his future exertions be greater than his past, 
Such a frame of mind is incompatible with 
any kind of public declamuation. 


T_yemain, dear sir, yours, with much esteem, 
J.'F. W. HERSCHEL, 
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LETITIA, DIED AT ROMR, 2ND FEBRUARY, 1836. 
(From the German, Morgen-Blatt, 9th May, 1836.) 
Ir lingered! Hath it come at last, 
The summons of thy doom? 
Thou heart where lay so many dead, 
As in a living tomb! 
Strong one, whose life embraced a grief 
For which a thousand years were brief! 
Where was there sorrow like to thine ? 
wf ayes were may ey 
n the ship, upon the sea, 
The inland ‘and its tent, 
The grave o'erhuug with willows hoary, 
Where ignominy wedded glory. 
Oh, pride! the mother’s victory, 
How deep, how a it fell! 
That which thy cl lips concealed, 
Thy silence deigned to tell :-— 
The eagle lies with plumage tora— 
Alas! he seemed almighty boru. 
Thy very name was mockery— 
Of pladeome days it told; 
Thou mightst have scoffed with bitter mirth, 
Like Naomi of old; 
“Upon my gladness misery came, 
Aud bitterness is now my name.” 
Full well they named thee—Niobe ! 
Like fate, she had with thee: 
Thou saw'st thy race of noble sons 
All blooming at thy knee : 
Their noblest passed away :—and then 
The rest were homeless, banished men. 
The eopent is the silent grief 
Which never tears hath known : 
So stoodst thou motionless, unbent, 
A monument of stone, 
But half eulivened by a rose 
Which sprang to wither among snows, 
So stoodst thou like a giant-shape 
Fiom mightier times of man, 
Lone in this pigmy age which shares 
With thee but this—its ban— 
The doom ot hov’ring like a ghost 
O’er strength, and pride, and glory lost. P 
Tait’s Magazine. 





LORD DUNCAN AT CAMPERDOWN. 

A PARAGRAPH which lately appeared in the 
papers gave rise to an excitement, sufficient 
to show that all the political harassing of our 
late years has not been sufficient to extin- 

ish the natural feelings of Englishmen. 
The paragraph was to the effect, that the 
famous flag-ship of Lord Duncan at Camper. 
down, the Venerable, was sold, to be broken 
up, for 4,0002. A good deal of indignation 
was produced by this announcement, and the 
Admiralty came in for their full share of re- 
buke. But, on inquiry, it has turned out, 
that this violation of national feeling has not 
actually taken place. The Venerable, it is 
trie, has been ‘sold, and is to be broken up. 
But it is mo¢ the flag-ship of the gallant 
Duncan, that noble vessel having unfortu- 
nately foundered some years ago In a gale, 
when commanded by Captain Hunter, the 
Governor of New South Wales. 

It ia ‘to ‘be! hoped, that the name of the 
Venerable will not be suffered to perish from 
the British navy, but that it will be borne for 
ever by a succession of proud three-deckers, as 
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a mounment of one of the most distinguished 
courses of service of one of the bravest and 
most intelligent officers that ever commanded 
British seamen. During Duncan’s blockade. 
of the Texel, the mutiny which threatened 
the naval existence of England broke out in 
all the squadrons afloat. Duncan’s whole, 
fleet were seized with the infection, and 
sailed away. Inthe Texel, the Dutch fleet 
were ready for sea, with the French General 
Hoche and 40,000 troops embarked, for the 
invasion of Ireland. Duncan, with the Vene~ 
rable and the Adamant alone, then com- 
manded by Sir Wm. Hotham, still kept the 
station. By exchanging signals from time 
to time with the Adamant, he gave the Dutch 
the idea that his whole fleet were lying off, 
and ready to attack them the mement they 
should come out. He thus sealed up this 
formidable expedition. He was at last told, 
that the Dutch Admiral had found out the 
stratagem, and that, his fleet were under: 
weigh. Duncan, instead of making his 
escape instantly from this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, ordered the lead to be hove. When 
the depth of water was reported, he looked 
up to his flag at the masthead, and calmly 
said, “ Well, then, when they shall have 
sunk us, my fag will still fly.” 

But the Dutch kept within their harbours 
until the mutiny had ceased, and the squadron 
rejoined their heroic Admiral. De Winter, 
at last, forced out by the commund of the 
French, gave him the opportunity he had so 
long wished for. The British fleet, as if to. 
wipe off the shame of the past, fought with 
desperation. The whole Dutch fleet, except 
a few ships which fled early in the action 
into the adjoining harbours, were taken or 
destroyed. But the Venerable still held its 
superiority, Its fire was tremendous. Its. 
first broadside, poured into the Dutch Vice- 
Admiral, disabled him at once, and it is said 
to have struck down 280 men on his decks. 
It afterwards ranged through the battle, | 
sweeping every thing before it, and at one 
time sustaining the fire of four of the ene- 
my’s ships. fe was a glorious day for the 
fleet and England, and one of the most im- 
portant of the whole contest in its conse- 
quences, for it rendered the invasion of ‘Ire- 
land hopeless, and extinguished the Dutch 
navy for the remainder of the war. ia 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ODE TO THE MEMORY OF CELLINI, THE ‘Pa- 
MOUS CHASER, COINER, CARVER, AND 
SWORDSMAN. 

Benvenuto Cxiiinit was one of the most 

singular men.of a singular time... He .was.e 

a the son of a musician of the Court, 

and born in the first year of the 16th century, 

His father had some talent for sculpturing 

in ivory, and his son suddenly. exhibited 

strong symptoms of following’his taste. He 








learned music with the idea of adopting 
it as a profession ; but at the age of fifteen 
he determined to follow his moré powerful 
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When striking was the sage, 

And Rome the tion's den ; 

And thon didst cut with chisel, sword, and pen, 
What hours were 


goldsmith—in thoeé days, a dealer in anti- Beneath the blue Italian skies 

ted matters of faite of all Kinds, ax well Stamping the dia that never dlee 
as in works of and . At length, Wrapt in ths. Papal eate's fold 
he tried his fortune at Ro re his skill Now monk, now warrior, always nave, 
in the arty mide him DB . Lib ei Now leep in al t's deepen mayen, 

pe, Clement’ VII. The Pope ' lieged, Biadi und 
in 1527, by’ the cncbratee ‘Gonstable of Arollos sheddicg ronod thelriiving bestaay, 
Bourbon ; and Cellini became an engineer, Hebes, with cheeks like morning's ms. 
boasted of ite fired the gun which killed Cu with bows of flame and purple wings, 

roar be gu ms it round thy shrine, 

the Constable inthe assault. He then took 


him to France, in the days of Francis I.; 
from France he hanied ‘back to Rome—a 
luckless return, for he was charged with 
having plundered the papal treasures during 
the war, was thrown into prison in the castle 
which he had defended, and kept there for 
some years. The rest of his life was spent 
between France and Florence, and in design- 
ing works of every size, in various materials, 
and on the alternate subjects of the Christian 
history and the heathen po ange. His 
skill was held in the highest estimation; 
his carvings in ivory, gold, silver, and marble, 
were kept in the cabinets of cardinals and 
princes, and. he was not less remarkable too 
for his designs in enamelling and inlaying 
the costly coats of armour worn at the time. 
The cuirass which Henry I1. of France wore 


when he was killed in the tournament was 


one of his works, and exhibits to this mo- 
ment evidence of the richness, variety, and 
elegance of his invention. 

ith all this taste and devotedness to the 
arts, Cellini had the fervour, or the fury of 
Italian passions. He fell furiously in love 
from time to time, and Mer no avin anaes 
fighting, stabbing, or per isoning his 
sini, Sr hose ah ti weanaies of (the age. 
He thus threw himself frequently into the 
utmost hazard of retaliation by the dagger, 
or seizure by public justice. But he vee 
found refuge in the laxity of the laws, or the 
vicious lenity of the priestly government, 
whieh. provides an asylum for every assassin, 
and an absolution for every crime. At 
length, after 70 sy of casualty and cele- 
brity, of popular ear and kingly favour, of 
general. contumely and European fame, this 
eceentric and extraordinay son of genius ex- 
pired at Florence, and was honoured with a 
pompous burial in the Church of the Nun- 
ziata. , 


Ode. 
Striker of medals and of men, 
In that fierce age 





Like spirits round the master of the mine. 
Then 


Theu, touch’d by mighty love, 

For some ; Donna’s eyes 

Turning the eagle to a dove ; 

All songs and sonnets, tears and sighs, 
Pouring thy spirit to the midnight stars 

On silver-s! guitars. 

Then tossing woman to the wind, 

No longer love-sick, mad, and blind : 
Fixing thy soul upon some matchless form, 
Some visioued beauty, wild and warm, 
Or carving some immortal cup or shield, " 
Loaded with trophies of some Grecian field ; 
Or brighteniug with fine hand the living yem, 
Imbedded in the chalice’s rich stem; 
Or studding thick with diamonds the proud sword 

some imperial lord * 

Thy works on Fame’s high pedestal 

Stand, ne'er to fall. 

True soh of Rome ! 

Fo lamp ‘ey burns gy thy tomb. 

y cups, thy coronets, thy rings, 

Are ra sd fit for 7 

Thiue ivo: 


Thy ing Paus from y 
Thy Tritons flashing through the silver flood, 


Th bs, isite lio, 
by mymephee on stasiet Seraglio, . 


In Intaglio. 
Yet thou art goue ! 
Thy ten ae spirit fled ;* 


As Cardinal or King ; 
Yet rest in . 
A’stone has on thee, as'on them, been laid 
For ape i 
Yet, old Cellini’s is no passiug shade, 
No sculptor cuts thee out, vor has earth seen, 
Since first she wore her bridal robes of green, 
And twilight drew the curtain round her head, 
And Hesper flamed abvve the bed, , 
A founder of thy east, i 
Clear, bold, ‘ificent, aud vast. 
Not Death hi that sinker of renown, 
Within the can cool thy metal: downs 


Tmmortal still, stil bright and bold. 
Thou'rt laid in Fame's eterual mosid. ev) 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Szverat experiments have been made to form 
8 Literary Society at Cheltenham ; but these 
praiseworthy efforts have been remarkably 
unsuccessful. The earliest of these attempts 
appears to have originated with the cele- 
brated Dr. Jenner, in 1813-14, who was then 
a resident physician in the town. Although 
the Doctor had for co-operators, Dr. Charles 
Parry, (now of Bath,) Drs. Boisragon. Baron, 
and Newell, the society did not hold toge- 
ther more than a year. About five years after 
its dissolution, in 1820, a similar attempt 
was made by Dr. Jenner, but with a like 
result. Within five years more, however, a 
Mechanics’ Institute was established, but 
Closed its existence in about a year. Seven 
years subsequently, a scheme was mvoted for 
the formation of a Scientific Institution, 
which also failed, but led to the establish 
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THE CHELTENHAM LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION. ‘ 


not, however, commenced, as its cost was 
estimated at 409/.; and the funds in hand 
were low ; but, in a few weeks, subscriptions 

ted in, the design was proceeded in, and 
18, in all probability, now complete, as shown 
in the above wood-cut. Of this classical 
structure, the following are the details, by 
the architect, Mr. R. W. Jerreard :— 

* The portico of the Institution is, én all 
tts proportions, the model of the Temple of 
Theseus. 

“The building of the Temple of Theseus ; 
was a work attributed to the age of Pericles, 
in the year that Aphepsion was Archon, 
about the fourth year of the 77th Olympiad, 
467 years before Christ. It was built of 
Pentelic marble, and was honoured at its 
opening by games and festivals; and also by 
the lah tal 





mert of a Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion in 1823; the inaugural address being 
delivered by Dr. Buisragon, one of the co- 
adjutors of Dr. Jenner; and who, in 1834, 
was elected President, and continues so to 
the present day. Hitherto the meetings of 
the Society had been held in the Imperial 
Pump-room, but. this arrangement becoming 
inconvenient, the members resolved. to erect 
a suitable yey! for the purposes of the 
Institution ; the funds being raised in shares 
nearly all. of which were subscribed for by 
the members. Accordingly, a good site 
was chosen in the line of the Prome- 
nade Villas, at Cheltenham, and late in 
the ‘autumn: of 1835, the building was 
commenced ; and proceeded so rapidly as to 
allow the Society to take possession of the 
Premises iu June following... The froat was 





contest between Zschylus 
and Sophocles. 

“The front of the portico of the Institu- 
tion, like Theseus, is hexastyle, having six 
columns, which are fluted, and also in the 
arrangement of its intercolumniations which. 
approaches near to the Systytus, but which 
has not quite its (the Systytos) intercolum- 
niations of two diameters. 

“The tympanum of the pediment, like 
that of Theseus, is plain, without scul 

“The metopes in front of Theseus, ten in 
number, were sculptured in alto-relievo, re- 
presenting the labours of Hercules ; on either 
side four met only were sculptured 
representing eight of the achievements of 


18. 

“'In the portico of the Institution these are, 
from motives of economy, left plain ; but the 
metopes are deep seated, to admit their being 
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added hereafter, (which they might be at a 
comparatively small cost in terra cuta.)* 

“The proportions and developement of the 
soffit of the corona; the mutules, with the 
distribution of their gutte; the triglyphs, 
and also the ante, are preserved with the 
utmost fidelity. 

“The portico being the architectural fea- 
ture intended: to attract most attention, the 
remainder of the front is purposely preserved 
tranquil and unobtrusive.’ 

The new building was opened on Aug. 31, 
1836, bye meeting, at which the Bishop of 
Gloucester, one of the patrons of the Society, 
presided. 

“ Stimulated by the success which reward- 
ed the exertions of the Founders of the Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, several of the 
most active and intelligent of the industrious 
classes, in the spring of 1834, established a 
Mechanics’ Institution, in Albion Street, 
where the members still regularly hold their 
meetings. A third Society has also subse- 
quently been formed, entitled the 4theneum. 
The rooms of this Society are in Portland 
Street.” 

We need scarcely add our best wishes for 
the further success of these Institutions. But, 
we must add a word in favour of a little work 
published at Cheltenham, which merits and 
is likely to receive extensive patronage, judg- 
ing from the taste for literature and science 
which the prosperity of the above societies 
shows to exist in the town. The work to 
which we allude is the Cheltenham Annuaire 
for 1837, a kind of useful Annual-Almanac, 
with clever papers contributed by master- 
hands. From this respectable source the 
prefixed Engraving has been derived. 

® Of the labours of Hercules, recorded in the 
metopes of the Temple of Theseus, nine only are 
intelligible; and of the achievements of Theseus, 
only five. The remainder are defaced by time; and 
it so oceurs that the number of the metopes over the 
Lite! Institution portico, namely, fourteen, cor- 
me exactly with the number of the above sub- 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVE OF SIR WALTER 
scorT, Bart. (Vol. I.) 

[Tuts portion of Mr. Lockhart’s long-pro- 
mised biography of his illustrious father-in- 
law will be warmly welcomed throughout the 
world —for what portion of the earth, save its 
untrodden wilds, has uot the genius of Scott 
already reached and gladdened with its phi- 
lanthropy. Jt is an honour to our age to 
have amply appreciated the productions of 
this genius ; and this estimate is especially 
a healthy indication of the public mind ; 


since few of the readers of Scott have failed 
to: recognise in his writings their excellent 
aim and object. ‘On their moral beauty rests 
their existence in future ages. Their natu- 
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ralness is their main charm, with which they 
will win their way to posterity; and, as 
human nature is the same in all ages, this 
attraction will last so lung as man himself. 
Every minute circumstance tending to show 
the developement of the mind of our great 
and good Poet and Novelist—in his youthful 
days —his industry and well-earned fame, 
and the untarnished honour with which he 
went down to the grave—must indeed be 
interesting to the English reader—nay to the 
world. Thatall thisshould be recorded appears 
to have been the wish of Sir Walter Scott ; and, 
in such a wish there could be no trace of vanity, 
for he had indeed received all that earthly 
honour could bestow ; added to which must 
have been the consciousness of having di- 
rected his genius to none but noble objects. 
Mr. Lockhart, in obedience to the instruc. 
tions of Sir Walter Scott’s last will, had 
made some in a nartative of his 
sonal history, before there was discovered, 
in an old cabinet at Abbotsford, an autobio- 
graphical fragment, composed by him in 
1808, shortly after the publication of his 
Marmion. This “fortunate accident ’’ ren- 
dered it necessary that Mr. Lockhart should 
altogether remodel the work which he had 
commenced. The first chapter of the volume 
before us then consists of the above frag- 
ment, which gives a clear outline of Scott's 
early life, down to the period of his call: to 
the bar—July, 1792. All the notes appended’ 
to this chapter are also by himself; and seem 
to have been added in 1826. To this auto- 
biography, Mr. Lockhart has appended five’ 
chapters of “ Illustrations,” being the ‘sub- 
stance of his own collections up to the period 
in question. Thence the volume proceeds 
to the publication of Sir Tristem, in 1804. 
Our extracts in the present sheet are chiefly 
from the gem of this first volume—the auto- 
biography, in praise of which not a word 
need be said ; it being so natural and striking 
as to come upon us with all the freshness of 
entire novelty, though the reader may have 
been previously acquainted with the leading 
incidents of Scott’s life from other gources.] 


Sir Walter Scott’s Family. 


Walter Scott, my father, was born in 1729, 
and educated to the profession of a writer to 
the Signet. He was the eldest of a large 
family, several of whom I shall have occasion 
to:mention with a tribute of sincere gratitude, 
My father was a singular instance of a man 
rising to eminence in a profession for which 
nature had in some ‘unfittéed him. He 
had indeed a turn for labour, and a pleasure’ 
in analyzing the abstruse feudal doctrines’ 
connetted ‘with conveyancing, which ‘would’ 
probably have rendered: him unrivalled in the’ 


line of a special pleader, had there*been such: 


a profession in Scotland ;’ but’ ‘in the actual 
business of the profession ‘which’ he: em: 
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braced, in that sharp and intuitive perception 
which is necessary in driving bargains for 
himself and others, in availing himself of the 
wants, necessities, caprices, and follies of 
some, and guarding ayainst the knavery and 
malice of others, uncle Toby himself. could 
not have conducted himself with more sim- 


icity than my father. Most attorneys have expected 
— shapacted, more or less justly, of making 


their own fortune at the expense of their 
clients—my father’s fate was to vindicate his 
calling from.the stain in one instance, for in 
many cases his clients contrived to ease him 
of considerable sums. Many worshipful and 
be-knighted names oceur to my niemory, who 
did him the honour to run in his debt to the 
amount of thousands, and to pay him with a 
lawsuit, or a commission of bankruptcy, as 
the ease happeved. But they are gone to a 
different accounting, and. it would ;be unge- 
nerous to visit their disgrace upon their 
descendants. My father was wont also to 
give openings, to those who were pleased to 
take » to pick a quarrel with him. He 
had a zeal for his clients which was almost 
ludicrous: far from coldly discharging the 
duties of his employment towards them, he 
thought for them, felt for their honour as for 
his own, and rather risked disubliging them 
than neglecting anything to which he con- 
ceived their duty bound them. If there was 
an old mother or aunt to be maintained, he 
was, I am afraid, too apt to administer to 
their necessities from what the young heir 
had destined exclusively to his pleasures. 
This ready discharge of obligations which 
the Civilians tell us are only natural and not 
legal, did not, I fear, recommend him to his 
employers. Yet his practice was, at one 
period of his life, very extensive. He under- 
stood his business theoretically, and was 
early introduced to it by a partnership with 
George Chalmers, Writer to the Signet, 
under whom he had served his apprenticeship. 

His person and face were uncommonly 
handsome, with an expression of sweetness of 
temper, which was not fallacious; his man- 
ners were rather formal, but full of genuine 
kindness, especially when exercising the 
duties ‘of hospitality. His ‘general habits 
Werte not only temperate, but severely abste- 
mious; but upon a festival occasion, there 
Were. few whom a moderate glass of wine 
exhilarated to such a lively degree. His 
teligion, in which he was devoutly sincere, 
was Calvinism of ‘the strictest kind, and his 
favourite study related to church history. I 
t the good old man was often engaged 
Knox and Spottiswoode’s folios, when, 
immured in his solitary room, he was sup- 
posed to be immersed ia_ professional. ‘re. 
searches. In his political principles he was 
a steady friend to freedom, with a bias, how- 
ever, to the monarchical part of our consti- 
tution, which he considered as peculiarly, 
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exposed to danger during the later years of 
his life. He had much of ancient Scottish 

rejudice respecting the forms of martiages, 
Pinerals, christenings, aud so forth, and was 
always vexed at any neglect of etiquette upon 
such occasions. his education had not 
been upon an enl plan, it could not be 
that he should be an enlightened 
scholar, but he had not through a 
busy life without observation; and his re- 
marks upon times and manners often exhi- 
bited strong traits of practical though un- 
taught philosophy. 

In April, 1758, my father married Anne 
Rutherford, eldest hter of Dr. John 
Rutherford, professor of medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. He was one of 
those pupils of Boerhaave to whom the school 
of medicine in our northern metropulis owes 
its rise, and a man distinguished for profes. 
sional talent, for lively wit, and for literary 
acquirements. Dr. Rutherford was twice 
married. His first wife, of whom my mother 
is the sole surviving child, was a daughter of 
Sir John Swinton of Swinton, a family which 
produced many distinguished warriors during 
the middle ages, and which, for antiquity and 
honourable .alliances, may rank with any in 
Britain. My grandfather's second wife was 
Miss Mackay, by whom he had asecond family, 
of whom are now (1808) alive, Dr. Daniel Ru- 
therford, professor of botany in the University 
of Edinburgh, and Misses Janet and Chris« 
tian Rutherfurd, auuable aud accomplished 


women. 
His Birth. 

I was born, as I believe, on the 15th 
August, 177], in a house belonging to m 
father, at the head of the College Wynd. It 
was pulled down, with others, to make room 
for the northern front of the new College. I 
was an uncommonly healthy child, but’ had 
nearly died in consequence of my first nursé 
being ill of a consumption, a circumstance 
which she chose to conceal, though to do'so 
was murder to both herself and me. She 
went privately to consult Dr. Black, the cele- 
brated professor of chemistry, who put my 
father on his guard. The woman was dis- 
missed, and I was consigned to a healthy 
peasant, who is still alive to boast of her 
laddie being what she calls a grand gentle 
mun.* 1 showed every sign of health and: 
strength until.1 was about eighteen months 
old. One night, I have been often. told): I 
showed great reluctance to be rp one 
put to bed, and after being chased about ‘the 
room, was apprehended and consigned to ny 
dormitory with some difficulty.. It-was the 
last time I was to show such persqnal agility. 
In the morning I was discovered to be affect- 
ed with the fever which often. accompanies: 
the cutting of large tepth. It held me three 
days. Qn the fourth, when they went. to 

* She died in 1810—[1896,) 
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bathe me as usual, they discovered that I had 
lost the power of my right leg My grand- 
father, an excellent anatomist as well as phy- 
sician, the late worthy Alexander Wood, and 
many others of the most respectable of the 
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wrapped in his sheepskin would have afford. 
ed an odd p to uninterested s tors. 
This must ee happened about my third 
year, for Sir George MacDougal and my 

« both died shortly after that 


faculty, were consulted. There appeared to period 


be no dislocation or sprain ; blisters and other 
topical remedies were applied in vain. When 
the efforts of regular physicians had been 
exhausted, without the slightest success, my 
anxious parents, during the course of many 
years, eagerly grasped at every prospect of 
eure which was held out by the promise of 
empirics, or of ancient ladies or gentlemen 
who conceived themselves entitled to recom- 
mend various remedies, some of which were 
of a nature sufficiently singular. But the 
advice of my grandfather, Dr. Rutherford, 
that I should be sent to reside in the country, 
to give the chance of natural exertion, ex- 
ci d by free air and liberty, was first resorted 
slight before I a the moore tp of 4 

ightest event, I was, agreeably to this 
friendly counsel, an inmate in the ron 
of ly-Knowe. 


His Childhood. 


It is here at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence 
of my paternal grandfather, that I have the 
first consciousness of existence ; and I recol- 
lect distinctly that my situation and appear- 
ance were a little whimsical. Among the 
odd remedies recurred to to aid my lameness, 
some one had recommended that so often as 
a sheep was killed for the use of the family 
I should be stripped, and swathed up in the 
skin warm as it was flayed from the carcass 
of the animal. In this Tartar-like habili- 
ment I well remember lying upon the floor 
of the little parlour in the farm-house, while 
my grandfather, a venerable old man with 
white hair, used every excitement to make me 
try to crawl. I also distinctly remember the 
late Sir George MacDougal of Makerstoun, 
father of the present Sir Henry Hay Mac 
Dougal joining in this kindly attempt. He 
was, God knows how,* a relation of ours, 
and I still recollect him in his old fashioned 
military habit (he had been colonel of the 

eys), with a small cocked hat, deepl 
laced, an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, tod 
a light-coloured coat, with milk-white locks 
tied in a military fashion, kneeling on the 

yand before me, and dragging his watch 

the carpet to induce me to follow it. 

The benevolent old soldier and the infant 

® He was a concn create at my ndfather. 

Ww alter, 

ny nether of Walter Scott, called Berti 

was a ‘aunt, I take it, fo the lute Sir George 
MacDougal. was always great friendshi; 


be- 

and the y- It singularly 
that at the burial of the late Sir Henry 

‘ac , my cousin William Scott of 
hasbarne and { myself were the nearest ‘blood-rela- 
diane passant Cohan nt commenion. pus ab-g0 olda 
date, and ranked as pall-bearers accordingly.—(1896.) 


My grandmother continued for some 
years to take charge of the farm, assisted by 
my father’s second brother, Mr. Thomas 
Scott, who resided at Crailing, as factor or 
land-steward for Mr. Scott of Dunesfield, 
then proprietor of that estate. This was 
during the heat of the American war, and I 
remember being as anxious on my uncle’s 
weekly visits (for we heard news at no other 
time) to hear the defeat of Washington, as 
if I had had some deep and personal cause 
of antipathy to him. I know not how this 
was combined with a very strong prejudice 
in favour of the Stuart family, which I had 
originally imbibed from the songs and tales 
of the Jacobites. This latter political pro- 
pensity was deeply confirmed by the stories 
told in my hearing of the cruelties exercised 
in the executions at Carlisle, and.in the 
Highlands, after the battle of Culloden. One 
or two of our own distant relations had fallen 
on that occasion, and I remember detesting 
the. name of Cumberland with more than in- 
fant hatred. Mr. Curle, farmer at Yetbyre, 
husband of one of my aunts, had been pre- 
sent at their execution ; and it was proba- 
bly from him that I first heard these tragic 
tales which made so great an impression on 
me. The local information, which I con- 
ceive had some share in forming my future 
taste and pureuits, I derived from the old 
songs and tales which then formed the 
amusement of a retired country family. My 
grandmother, in whose youth the uld Border 
depredations were matter of recent tradition, 
used to tell me many a tale of Watt of Har- 
den, Wight Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Tell- 
fer, of the fair Dodhead, and other heroes 
—merrymen all of the eerie and calling 
of Robin Hood and Little John. A more 
recept hero, but not of less note, was the 
celebrated Diel of Littledean, whom she 
well remembered, as he had married her 
mother’s sister. Of this extraordinary per- 
son I learned many a story, grave and gay, 
comic and warlike. Two or es old books 
which lay in the window-seat were explored 
for my amusement in the tedious winter 
days. Automathes and Ramsay's Tea-table 
Miscellany were my favourites, although at 
a later period an odd volume of Josephus’s 
Wars of the Jews divided my partiality. 
My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet 
Scott, whose memory will ever be dear to 
me, used to read thesé works to me with 
admirable patience, until I could repeat long 
passages by heart. The ballad of Hardyk- 
nute I was early master Of, 'to'the great an- 
noyance of almost otir only visiter, the wor- 
thy clergyman of the parish, Dr. Duncan, 
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who had not patience to have a sober chat 
interrupted, by my shouting forth this ditty. 
Methi 09 ’ now foes) his ul thin, rear 8 
ure, his le; inc mbadoes, 
oo his face of a len i sould have 
rivalled the Knight of La Mancha’s, and 
hear him exclaiming, “One may as well 
opens in the mouth of a cannon as were that 
ild is”? With this little acidity, which 
was natural to him, he was a most excellent 
and benevolent man, a gentleman in every 
feeling, and altogether different from those 
of his order who cringe at the tables of the 
gentry, or domineer and riot at those of the 
eomanry. _In his yp he had been chap- 
hin in the family of Lord Marchmont—had 
seen Po; d could talk familiarly of 
many characters who had survived the Au- 
gustan age of Queen Anne. Though vule- 
tudinary, he lived to be nearly ninety, and 
to welcome to Scotland his son, Colonel 
William Duncan, who with the highest cha- 
racter for military and civil merit, had made 
aconsiderable fortune in India. In [1795], 
a few days before his death, I paid him a 
visit, to inquire after his health. I found 
him emaciated to the last degree, wrapped 
in a tartan night-gown, and employed with 
all the activity of health and youth in cor- 
recting a history of the Revolution, which 
he intended should be given to the public 
when he was no more. He read me several 
passages with a voice naturally strong, und 
which the feelings of an author then raised 
above the depression of age and declining 
health. I begged him to spare this i 
which could not but injure his health. His 
answer was remarkable. ‘I know,’’ he 
said, “‘ that I cannot survive a fortaight— 
and what signifies an exertion that can at 
worst only accelerate my death a few 
days?’ I marvelled at the composure of 
this reply, for his appearance sufficiently 
AEDS the truth of his prophecy, and rode 
home to my uncle’s (then my abode), musing 
whut there could be in the spirit of author- 
ship that could inspire its votaries with the 
courage of martyrs. He died within less 
than the period he assigned—with which 
- event I close my digression. 


Visits Bath and London. 


I was in my fourth year when my father 
was advised that the Bath waters might be 
of some advantage to my lameness. My 
affectionate aunt, although such a journey 
promised to a person of her retired habits 
any thing but pleasure or amusement, un- 
dertook as readily to accompany me to the 
wells of Bladud, as if she had expected all 
the delight that ever the prospect of a water- 
Ing-place held out to its most impatient 
Visitants. .My health was by this time a 
re deal confirmed.by the country air, and 

2 influence of that aig a and un- 

uing exercise to which good sense 
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of my grandfather had subjected me; for 
when the day was fine, I wan usually carried 
out and laid down beside the old s epherd, 
among the crags or rocks round which ‘he 
fed his sheep. The impatience of a child 
soon inclined me to struggle with my infir- 
mity, and I began by degrees to stand, to 
walk, and to run. Although the limb af- 
fected was much shrank and contracted, my 
general health, which was of more import. 
ance, was much strengthened by being fre- 
quently in the open air, and, in a word, I 
who in a city had probably been condemned 
to hopeless and helpless decrepitude, was 
now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my lame- 
ness apart, a sturdy child—non sine diis ant- 
mosus infans. 

We went to London by sea, and it may 
gratify the curiosity of minute biographers 
to learn, that our it was performed in 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain Beatson, 
master. At London we made a short stay, 
and saw some of the common shows exhi- 
bited to strangers. When, twenty-five years 
afterwards, I visited the Tower of London 
and Westminster Abbey, I was astonished 
to find how accurate my recollections of 
these celebrated places of visitation proved 
to be, and I have ever since trusted more 
implicitly to my juvenile reminiscences, At 
Bath, where | lived about a year, I went 
throug’ all the usual discipline of the pum 
room and baths, but I believe without the 
least udvantage to my lameness. During 
my residence at Bath, I acquired the rudi- 
ments of reading at a day-school, kept by 
an old dame neur our lodgings, and T had 
never a more regular teacher, although I 
think I did not attend her a quarter of a 
year. An occasional lesson from my aunt 
supplied the rest. Afterwards, when grown 
a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr. 
Stalker of Edinburgh, and finally from the 
Rev. Mr. Clure. But I never acquired a 
just pronunciation, nor could J read with 
much propriety. 

In other respects my residence at Bath 
is marked by very pleasing recollections. 
The venerable John Frome, author of Dou- 
glas, was then at the watering-place, and 

uid much uttention to my sunt und to me. 

is wife, who has survived him, was then 
an invalid, and used to take the air in her 
carriage on the Downs, when I was often 
invited to accompany her. But the moat 
delightful recollections of Bath are dated 
after the arrival of my uncle, Captain Robert 
Scott, who introduced me to all the little 
amusements which suited my uge, and, above 
all, to the theatre. The play was As You 
Like It; and the witchery of the whole scene 
is alive in my mind at thismoment. | I made, 
I believe, noise more than enough, and«re- 
member being so much scandalized at the 

uarrel between Orlando and his. brother in 
the first scene, that I screamed out, “ A’n’t 
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i at Cheltenham, which merits 
1s likely to receive extensive pat 


for 1837, a kind of useful Annual-Almanac, 
with clever papera contributed by masier- 
hands. From this respectable source the 
prefixed Engraving has been derived. 
© Of the iabours of Hercules, recorded in the 
of the Temple of Theseus, uine only are 
achievements of Theseus, 
: . The remainder are defaced by time; and 
it so occurs that the number of the metopes over the 
Eastitution portico, » fourteen, cor- 
exactly with the uumber of the above sub- 





Pew Books. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVE OF SIR WALTER 
scorr, sagt, (Vol, I.) 
Tuts portion of Mr. Lockhart’s long- 
emer iography of his illustrious fathorin. 


world —for what portion of the earth, save its 
untrodden wilds, has aot the genius of Scott 
already reached and gladdened with its phi- 
re At iv an honour to our age to 


amply appreciated the productions of } 


i 


H 


ta 


com by him ia 
er the publication of his 
“fortunate accident ” ree 


ment, which gives a clear outline of 
early life, down to the period of his call to 


= 


entire novelty, though the reader may 
been previously acquainted with the leading 
incidents of Scott’s life from other eources.} 


Sir Walter Scott's Family. 


Walter Scott, my father, was born in 1729, 
and educated to the profession of a writer to 
the Signet. He was the eldest of a: lange 
family, several of whom I shall have occasiog’ 
to mention with a tribute of sincere gratitude, 
My father was'a singular instance of a maa’ 
rising to eminence ina profession for which’ 
natuse hed in some eps him. He 
? a 


con w 
par Amer Meader; had there been 
a in Beotland; but in the 
businesy of the profevsion ‘which he em 
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rather risked disubliging t 
ing anything to which he con- 
ved their duty bound them. If there was 

et or aunt to be maintained, he 
Iam afraid, too apt to administer to 
necessities from what the young heir 
id destined exclusively to his pleasures. 
teady discharge of obligations which 
Civilians tell us are only natural and not 
did not, I fear, recommend him to his 
ts. Yet his practice was, at one 
of his life, very extensive. He under 
his business theoretically, and was 
introduced to it by a partnership with 
Chalmers, Writer to the Signet, 
whom he had served his apprenticeship. 

; person and face were uncomm 


handsome, with an ex 


rather formal, but full of genuine 

8, especially when exercising the 
of hospitality. His general habits 
not only temperate, but severely abste- 
1; but upon a festival occasion, there 
few whoin a moderate of wine 
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De. a 
er. wife, of whom my ranges 
is the sole survi ild, was a daughter 
Sir John ed Swinton, a family which 
many distinguished warriors 


Poloog hh yi Ses ey 8 ee 
ugust, 1771, in a ing to 
father, at the head of the = 
was pulled down, with others, to 
for the northern front of the new I 
was af uncommonly healthy child, but hed 
nearly died in consequence of my first nureé 
being ill of a consumption, a circumstance 
which she chose to conceal, though to do'se 
was murder to both herself and me, 
went privately to consult Dr. Black, the cele- 
mm professor of chemistry, who put my 
father un his guard. The woman was dis. 
missed, and 1 was i 


to such a lively degree. His 
mer he was devout! i old. Que 


es Calvinism of the strictest kiud, and his 
fayourite atudy related to church history, I 


good old wan was ofien engaged room, 


the 
Knox and Spottiswoode’s folios, when, 
d in his eiita room, he was sup- 
to ra in. profyssional ‘re. 
ry 


dormitory wit it 
last time I was to show such persuual 
the morning | was diveovered to be 


ape 4 
. 
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bathe me as usual, they discovered hat 1 had 
lost the power of my right leg grand- 
father, an excellent anatomist Biber. phy- 


wrapped in his sheepskin would have afford: 
ed an odd p to uninterested spectators, 
This must have happened about my third 


and year, for Sir George MacDougal and 
father 


mend various remedies, some of which were 
" . . But the 


PP sb ectsme nbd oman. “tity padenheererer ns 
of my paternal grandfather, that I have the 
first Cseithiiatess of existence ; and I recol- 
leet distinctly that ‘my situation and appeat- 
ance were a little whimsical. Among the 
odd remedies recurred to to aid my lameness, 
some one had tecummended that so often as 


the carpet to induce ma to follow it. 
benevolent old soldier and the infant 


° 4 second cousin of " 
cL seDonga wil of Wallet, the iret Laird of 
Walter Scott, called Beardie, 


Cat meyealtwert tae nearest. —_— 
Sint Fed ranked aa pall bearers accordingly =-(19963} 


grand: both died shortly after that 
- My grandmother continued for some 
years to take charge of the farm, assisted by 
my father’s second brother, Mr. Thomas 
Scott, who resided: at Crailing, as factor or 
land-steward for. Mr. Scott of Danesfield, 
then proprietor of that estate. This was 
during the heat of the American war, and I 
remember being as anxious on my uncle’s 
weekly visits (for we heard news at no other 
time) to hear the defeat of Washington, as 
if I had had some deep and 1 cause 
of antipathy to him. I know not how this 
was combined with a very strong prejudice 
in favour of the Stuart family, which I had 
originally imbibed from the songs and tales 
of the Jacobites. This latter political pro- 

nsity was deeply confirmed by the stories 

id in my hearing of the cruelties exercised 
in the executions at Carlisle, and-in the 
Highlands, after the battle of Culloden. One 
or two of our own distant relations had fallea 
on that occasion, and I remember detesting 
the.name of Cumberland with more than in- 
fant hatred. Mr. Curle, farmer at Yetbyre, 
husband of one of my aunts, had been pre- 
sent at their execution; and it was probe- 
bly from him that I firat heard these tragic 
tales which made so great an impression on 
me. The local information, which I con- 
ceive had some share in forming my future 
taste and pureuits, I derived from the old 
songs and tales which then formed the 
amusement of a retired country family. My 
grandmother, in whose youth the uld Border 
depredations were matter of recent tradition, 
used to tell me many a tale of Watt of Har- 
den, Wight Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Tell 
fer, of the fair Dodhead, and other heroes 
—merrymen all of the persuasion and calling 
of Robin Hood and Little John. A more 
recegt hero, but not of less note, wus the 
celebrated Diel of Littledean, whom she 
well remembered, as he had married her 
mother’s sister. Of this extraordinary per- 
son I learned many a story, grave and gay, 
comic and warlike. Two or three old books 
which lay in the window-seat were explored 
for my amusement in the tedious winter 
d Automathes and Ramsay's Tea-teble 
Miscellany were my favourites, although é& 


a later period an odd volume of J 


nate f was eatly master Of, ‘to the great aa- 


noyance of almost‘otir only visiter, the wor 
thy clergyman of the parish, Dr. Dunca, 
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had not patience to have a sober chat 
ted, by my shouting forth this ditty. 

inks I now see his tall, thin, emaciated 
i cased in clasped gambadoes, 

his of a len t would have 
Knight of La Mancha’s, and 

iming, “One may as well 

sk in the mouth of a cannon as were that 

id is.”’ . With this little acidity, which 
qas natural to him, he was a most excellent 
F seaseg in every 

ifferent from those 


he was no more. 


¥ . : 
es with a voice naturally strong, and 
Wich the feelings of an author then raised 
bove the depression of age and declining 
th. I begged him to spars this fatigue 


which could not but injure his health. His 

wer was remarkable. ‘I know,” he 
said, “ that I cannot survive a fortaight— 
and what signifies an exertion that can at 
worst only accelerpte my death a few 

I.marvelled at the composure of 
this reply, for his appearance sufficiently 
Mpuched the truth of his prophecy, and rode 
home to my uncle’s (then my abode), musing 
‘what there could be in the spirit of author- 
ship that could inspire its votaries with the 

burage of martyrs. He died within less 
thn the period he assigned—with which 
event I close my digression. 


Visits Bath and London. 


«.d was in my fourth year when my father 
was advised that the Bath waters might be 
t.some advantage to my. lameness. My 
Aflectionate annt, although such a journey 
{promised to a person of her retired habits 
tay thing but pleasure or amusement, un- 
deriook us readily to accompany me to the 
Wells of Bladud, as if she had expected all 
be delight that ever the prospect of a water- 
place held out to its. most impatient 

: i Lg by this time a 

deal confirmed by the. country air, and 
inflnence of that imperceptible and un- 
ing exereise to which good sense 


Bris) 3 


of my “gene had su 
when the day was fine, I wan 
out and laid down besi 
among the 
fed his sheep. 
soon inclin 
mity, and I 

» and to run. 


ened by being fre- 
quently in the air, and, in-a word, I 
who in a city probably been condemned 
to hopeless and helpless: decrepitade, was 
now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my lame- 
ness apart, a sturdy chi sine diis ané- 
mosus infans. 

Mty a to — sea, and it may 
gratify the curiosity of minute biographers 
to lenrn, that our vo was poritealas in 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain » 
master. At London we made a short stay, 
ok sig some of * ee 1p rare exhi- 
ited to strangers. n, twen years 
afterwards, T visited the Tueueal Londoa 
and Westminster Abbey, I was astonished 
to find how accurate my recollections of 
these celebrated places of visitation proved 
to be, and I have ever since trusted more 
implicitly to my juvenile reminiscences, At 
Bath, where 1 lived about a year, I went 
throug) all the usual discipline of the pum 
room and baths, but I believe without 
least advantage to my lameness. During 
my residence at Bath, I acquired the rudi- 
ments of reading at a day-echool, k t by 
an old dame neur our lodgings, and f 
never a more regular teacher, althongh I 
think I did not attend her a quarter of a 
year. An occasional lesson from my aunt 
onnglies the rest. Afterwards, when grown 
a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr. 
Stalker of Edinburgh, and finally from the 
Rev. Mr. Clure. But I never acquired a 
just pronunciation, nor could I read with 
much propriety. 

In other respects my residence at Bath 
is marked by very pleasing ions. 
The venerable John Home, author of Dow- 
glas, was then at the watering-place, and 

aid much uttention to my aunt and to me. 

is wife, who has survived him, was‘then 
an invalid, and used to take the air in Ker 
carriage on the Downs, when I was often 
invited to accompany her. But the moat 
delightful recollections of Bath are dated 
after the arrival of my uncle, Captain Robert 
Scott, who introduced me to all the little 
amusements which suited my age, and; above 
all, to the theutre. The play was’ As You 
Like It; and the witchery-of the whole scesie 
is alive ia: my mind at this moment. _.I made, 
I believe, noise moré than ) andre. 
member being. so.mauch ized at the 

uarrel between Orlando and hia: brother in 

¢ first scene, that I screamed out, “ A’a’t 
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brothers?” A few weeks’ residence 
at convinced me, who had till then 
been an only child in the house of my grand- 
father, that a quarrel between brothers was 
& very natural event. Zou 


TOUR THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 


ng rule which, 


details of some of them will, doubt- 
acceptable to the noble and learned 
to whom they are addressed: as 
at Havre; the Société de Civiliza- 


ice; Education, Growing Knowledge and 
Censorship at Naples, &c. pra the 
signs of the times in the latter city, by the 


way, Sir Arthur Faulkner mentions having 
seen an advertisement announcing the sale of 


ners ef the streets; the next sentence records 
the suppression of a book only because it 
contained a describing Tasso as “a 
man who added lustre to the reign of his 
sovereign.” 

From such a work as the present, the 
reader may, however, expect much that is 
both profitable and amusing, as we proceed 
to show the volume contains. } 


Fontainebleau.*— Relics of Napoleon. 


Soon after we left Paris we started for 
Fontainebleau, in eompany with General 
——y, a dear friend of above a quarter of a 
century’s standing, and spent a delicious 
week. This ancient town, in appearance and 
cleanliness, struck me as one of the most 
English in all France. The streets are swept 
every day before ten o'clock, and the houses 
furnished anil accommodated with every 
convenience that you find in England, always 
excepting one, of which nobody, who has ever 

H in France, needs to be reminded. 
Fontainebleau enjoys, the whole week through, 
the uninterrupted silence of a Presbyteriaa 
Sunday, and contrusted most agreeably with 
the’ helter-skelter of Paris, from which we 
had just made our escape. We enjoyed, 

® For an Engraving of the Pulace, sce Mirror, 
vol, xxii. p. 289. 


besides, the luxury of a reading-room stored 
with the Paris j and where there is g 
diurnal levee of quidnuncs, all as anxious'as 
ourselves about our English news, and dis 
cussing men and measures with a freedom ef 
temark, not out-done by the most furious of 
Ste neers 
is-Phili no in theres 
storation of fib palate. The artists employed 
in the work are required, like good reformers, 
to carry on their alterations and improve. 
ments strictly in the style of the building—g 
i ever, does not appear to be 
very closely attended to; nor is it iudedd 
very practicable, as, in some apartments, the 
ancient and inimitable frescoes have perished 
irrecoverably. I could detect many moden 
nisms, especially a new pone deve to the 
quad: of Henry IV., which is in no 
Tespeet superior to the entrance of a good, 
ish country mansion. The repairs aye 
the direction of a Comte Montalivet 
one of the most accomplished éléves of the 


— school. 
ae f great deal, in the interior of the 


. Yemains as it was under the late d Tasty, 


Napoleon’s throne has und noc 

the and draperies continue in 
almost unfaded magnificence. The emperor's 
Led stands just as it was left at his abdica. 
tion; so also Josephine’s, and her bath, 
which have never been used since. 

In the imperial library I noticed several 
English authors, of which the greater pr- 
portion are books of science, dictionaries, re- 
gisters, voyages and travels, and a Bible in 
ten or twelve quarto volumes, 

To me the only very interesting objects 
about Fontainebleau were those connected 
with Napoleon. The memory of this extra- 
ordi person eclipses all the other glories 
of its history. Of the emperor's abdication 
I made a copy on the same little, rvund, 
mahogany table, (about two feet diameter,) 
on which he composed and signed it. This 
table presents, likewise, a memorial of the 
transaction, graven on a brass plate, dated 
6th April, 1814. The words of the rough 
oes in fac simile of the emperors 
hand, are as I here copy them, with the cor- 
rections introduced ':— 

“Les nces alliées ayant proclamé que L'Em- 
pereur apetres éwit le seul obstacle au l’établisse- 
ment de la paix en Europe, fidéle A son serment 
déclare qu'il renonce pour lui et ses successeurs 88 
tréne de France et d'Italie et qu'il fiddle & son ser 
ment (here the words n'est pas are erased.) v'est 
aucune sacrifice wel méme celui de la vie quill 
ne soit préta faire (ox la bien erased,) aux interts 
de la (nation erused) France.” 

The above is taken from the first sketch in 
lithograph, and is hung up over the chim 
piece, headed “ Calque du brouillon écrit 
sa main.” There is appended the following 
note: 


“ Nota,—L'ubdication que Napoléon a signé som, 
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‘without foundation. 


« The original is so miserably scrawled that 
Iouis-Phi was obliged to call in the aid 
of the said 


m Fain to decipher it. 

~ Before the emperor commenced making 
this awfal conveyance of his dominions, he 
ssked the opinion of Ney. Ney’s look was 
sufficient reply. Napoleon quite under- 
stood it, and said, “‘ Oui, oui, je vous com- 


ia Mons. le Marquis donnez moi la 


"There was a report that, in his agitation 
it this overpowering moment, he had hacked 
the'little table with a penknife, but it seems 
There are certainly 
towie scars on ‘the mahogany, and we lose 
by being too fastidious about facts in such 
€ases, where fiction is so much more inter- 
@ting. The personages who witnessed the 
@tecution of this instrument were, Mar- 
thals Ney, Berthier, Davoust, Pitie, Friand, 
tnd Mortier, besides Talleyrand, and the 
¢ommissaires or deputies from the several 
‘ourts of England, Rassia, Prussia, and 
‘Austria. 
* Over the word Italie there was a blot of 
fak; and the whole of the original docu- 
tdent* was miserably scrawled, as if in a 
temper of excessive perturbution. Those, 
however, who were well acquainted with 
ne weiing: om you that it had oe 
progressively cureless and illegible as he ad- 
vanced in life. = 
My cicerone over the pulace of Fontaine- 
was one -of the emperor's faithful 
Mamelukes, about 100 of whom still sur- 
Tiveyall employed in some line or other by 
the'present king, though Charles X., being 
ieigices mun, hid deemed it more charie 
table to send these poor creatures to the 
tight about. 
“The gardens round the palace of Fon- 
au are extensive; and -luid out a 
PAnglaise. When viewed in connexion with 
the mugnificent furest by which they are 
Pounded, its interminable vistus, intersected 
lawns, and broad walks, the effect.is equally 
grand and beautiful. No spot of earth 
could be better calculated for tranquil, un- 
Berrepied contemplation, for which pur- 
pose a expressly selected it, espe- 
dally a little island in the adjacent lake, 
where, we ure told, he was accustomed to 
tetire, with his marshals when they talked 
@er their weightiest matters, or projected 
Operations of the next campaign. 

Lhad some conversation in these gardens, 
With an old fellow, habited like one of the 
Porters of the pulace, who, as the snows of 
zo long whitened his tresses, pro- 

some choice information. about the 

Fa time, and the history of the chateau 
the lust half century at least. He said 
entered the army as a boy, in the reign 
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of Louis XV., but that, on the breaking 
out of the revolution in 1789, he left it, for 
a retreat near Paris, where he burrowed 
among the Jews, to be safe from the guil- 
lotine. “ Ay, that was the time, I remem- 
ber it well,” said a middle-aged, thin, Vol- 
taire-faced, hawk-eyed fellow, who had 
ust joined us ;” that was the time when 
eads rolled in the kennel like paving- 
stones :’? and this he uttered.in a tone of such 
ferocious exultation, that clearly showed he 
would have been no very unwilling actor in 
such a scene himself. 
Improvisatore at Florence. 
One of the most agreeable evenings I 
ear in Florence, was at the house of a 
riend, where we were treated with a speci- 
men of amateur improvisation. The 
former was a young Tuscan lawyer. 
Ffarty assembled to hear him were numerous, 
chiefly composed of enlightened foreigners, 
and the subject peculiarly interesting, as 
connected with the revolutionary movement 
of 1831. After the theme was handed to 
him on a slip of paper, he required but a very 
few minutes to collect and arrange his 
thoughts It was not a mere string of th 
he gave us, nor the usual specimen of 
declamation, but a regular-built, blank-verse 
tragedy, in three acts, of which, in this brief 
period of preparation, he had contrived to 
arrange the plot and incidenty, and cast the 
characters. The plot wae simple; the hero 
& conspirator, who had been betrayed by his 
father, which was an event not. very: unfre- 
quent at the a een the action of 
he piece, etal of the passages were 
highly effective, and given in a spirit of 
noble and dauntless indignation, mingled 
with deep distress, arising from the peculiar 
horror of the incidents, and the appalling 
difficulties of @ dilemma so rare in the ordie 
nay tragedy of life. 
© me the performance seemed a miracle; 
yet the Italians think it little of a feat, and 
when the mechanical part of the art is ex- 
plained, the surprise abates. The main diffie 
culty is getting a good stock of raw material, 
which is effected chiefly by storing the me- 
Serer from the most clessic of 
cir poets, ology coutributes largely 
to the common Tund of the: i isatuse’s 
preparation ; and the only very difficult 
of the execution is, the Ging’ che to lay hie 
hands on his materials at the right moment 
and in the right place. . 


Che Gatherer. 


Stoicism in the Ranks. — “ Order ‘and 
discipline,”* saith Machiavelli, “are more 
available in war than valour or force.’? At 
the siege of Ocaakow, « piquet, advancing 
to occupy a post, were informed that it was 
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would encounter certain death, 

rince i. must answer that,’’ 
said one, of the soldiers. Not a man re- 
turned.— United Service Junrnat. 
- Progressof Discovery.— Among the novel- 
ties reported at the last anniversary of the 
British Association were the following :— 
The idea of certain astronomers, and, among 


ecised by the Turks, and if they. did: not 
D 


others; of Herschel, that the nebulz ‘in the * 


milky “way ‘are su d to be a sort of 
in, (as 8 suave well <i) of future 
planets; taat the metals in metallic veins 
are created. -by electricity and magnetism ; 
ov Maa temperature may be produced, on 
“surface of. the earth by drawing heat 
from the interior, which is supposed to be a 
. mass of liquid fire; that precious stones of 
every description may be created by che- 
mical and mrgnetical influence, &c. ; that 
the cow-fish (Manifa fluviatilis), which 
ves jn water and partly on. land, 
«¢ might become the universal food of man- 
kind,” and be found.a good substitute for 
turtle, &c.—Gardener’s Magazine. 


e Cats.—Robert' Brook, Esq., of 
eden beans near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, 
has four or five cata, each with « collar, and 
light chain: and swivel, about a yard long, 
with a large irun ring at the end. As soon 
as the ies, carrants, and ras 
berries in to ripen, a small stake is 
riven into the ground, or bed, near the 
trees to be protected, leaving about a yard 
and avhalf of the stake above ground ; the 
ring is‘vlipped over the head of the stake, 
and the cut, thus tethered in sight of the 
trees, no birds will approach them. Cherry 
trees and wail-fruit trees are protected in 
same manner as they successively ripen, 
Each cat, by way of a shed, has one of the 
—— flower-pots lnid on its side, 
within reach of its chain, with a little hay or 
atraw in bed weather, and her food and 
water near her. : 
- In confirmation of the above. state- 
ment,: it may be added, that a wall of vines 
Seer nn anata 
nursery of .Mr. Kirke, at: Brom » the 
fruit of which ia all i ee 


' Humble-bee—In Devonshire, the verb to 
drumble means to wutter in « sullen, inar- 


Corbera Tanghin.—We regret to leam 
that the uperttious wee of thi tabi 
adagescar, 


offender 


ec sténes upon it until it is Bh 


Fortunate Tiff.—One of the richest mea 


in. England .is.the Rev. Mr. Hughes, fom 
merly a poor clergyman, but now said t- 


eo a revenue of between re 
. a-year, Some years agohe. 

in part proprietor of a barren piece of lead, 
for which Lord Uxbridge was thea ia 
treaty... The  purchase-money @ 
pe ase agreed upon; but the pee: 
not keeping his appointment, one day, 

finish the Tasineee” the commoner in « tf 
would not give hiin another ing. Oa 
the above mentioned barren piece of ground, 
were subsequently discovered the rich At 
glesea copper mines, from which Mr. Hughes 
a his enormous income.— Hampehin 


Now publishing, with many Cuts, price Se, 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; am 
ANNUAL REGISTER of Useful Inventions eal 
Improvements, Discoveries, and New Facts 
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